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LOOK AT PAGE TWENTY-FIVE! 


You will there see two sizes of a new and, we think, 
attractive style of fancy job letter, for which we will 
probably receive letters patent before this number of 
THE PROOF-SHEET is laid before its readers. By-the- 
way, we must apologize to our friends for its late ap- 
pearance, which has been caused by our desire to in- 
clude this new style of type in its pages. 

There was considerable trouble in selecting a name 
for our new production. Such matters lie within the 
line of duty of the Eprror and the AssisTaANT EDITOR 
of THE PROOF-SHEET. But at present the Editor’s 
brain is wool-gathering among musty newspaper files, 
and OvuTIS BLANQUE, Esq., has been granted a ten- 
year’s furlough to enable him to pursue his investiga- 
tions on the building of the pyramids. He has gone to 
Egypt. On his return, we shall be obliged to enlarge. 

Our Boy Tom, who was godfather to our Full-Grown 
Series of Newspaper Type, has, since its great success, 
assumed considerable importance in our establishment. 
When he saw the first proof of the face, he said it ought 
to be called BLAcK Crook. (He isa forward Boy, and 
saw the tossed legs in the spectacle of that name, and 
his notion was that the nakedness of the continuations 
of the new letter made that name appropriate for it.) 
But we were unwilling to associate our productions 
with such productions. ‘‘When you are in doubt, play 
high,”’ is an excellent rule in all games of life as well as 
in whist. Believing that Tom had done well in hitting 
on CROOK as descriptive of the letter, it was decided 
to get it away from any association with the bare-leg 
drama, by changing BLAcK to WHITE; which is very 
easily done—on paper. Therefore, it is ordained that 
the style of letter under consideration shall be known 
as WHITE CROOK until the last font is sold. 

The series of new Light Antiques shown on pages 
26 and 27, will be found very useful for general job 
work, and the new Combination Border displayed on 
the last page is the most elegant that has been pro- 
duced for a long time. 

... We beg leave to invite attention to the Proposals 
made on page 29. It is necessary that at least five hun- 
dred copies shall be subscribed for before the work is 
commenced. No effort will be spared to make the 
book first-class in every respect. 


—_——_ ooo 


Couuins & M’LEEsTER, Type Founders, of Phila- 
delphia, sell not only types of their own manufacture, 
but all the various styles made by the other founders 
in the United States, as well as every article needed 
in fitting out a printing-office, at the lowest prices for 
first-class material. When ordering, please specify 
from whose specimens the selection has been made. 





THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-’71. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


**THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.”’ 


ARTIOLE TENTS. 


SUNDAY MORNING TIMES. Weekly newspaper. Folio; 
seven columns; size, 2436inches. Published by JonNn H. 
TaGGaRrT & SON (JOHN H. TAGGART, HENRY L. TAGGART), 
at the north-east corner of Third and Dock streets, second 
floor. Price, three cents per copy. Type used: Minion 
and Nonpareil. Printed on a Hoe double-cylinder press. 


THE first number of the SuNpDAY MorninG TIMES 
was issued on the 6th of December, 1863, from No. 
136 south Third street. It was an eight-page quarto, 
with six columns to the page, and printed on a sheet 
3114 X 4844 inches. The price was four cents per copy, 
and so continued until August, 1864, when it was ad- 
vanced to five cents. The publishers were R. C. SMITH 
& Co., the company consisting of J. TRAVIs Quiee and 
WARDALEG. MCALLISTER. The character of this new 
candidate for public favor and the course to be pur- 
sued by it were thus set forth in the prospectus :— 

It is the design of the publishers to make the SUNDAY 
MORNING TIMES a paper fit to be read in the family circle, 
carefully excluding from its columns everything calculated 
to offend the moral sense of the community. No 
class of our fellow-citizens shall be assailed in its columns 
on account of their religious or political opinions; it will 
rather seek to reconcile than increase the differences already 
existing between political parties. Its editorial columns will 
be independent not only in name but in fact. Having already 
witnessed, in the demoralized tone of public sentiment and 
growing disrespect for the constituted authorities and laws, 
the evil effects of the wranglings, heart-burnings, and bitter 
jealousies produced by newspaper partizanship, the pub- 
lishers are determined that the editorial columns of the 
SUNDAY MORNING TIMES shall never be used to the support 
of any political party, nor any clique of politicians as such, 
but will always counsel strict obedience to the civil autho- 
rities; and if the latter prove false to their trust, abusing 
the confidence reposed in them by the people, the SUNDAY 
MORNING TIMES will advocate their removal at the appointed 
time. 

The position that the Times proposed to occupy 
was well chosen, as it was one which neither of the 
other Sunday papers of the city made special effort to 
fill. The Dispatch was largely occupied in the discus- 
sion of current local and national topics, and in re- 
cording past events. The Mercury was then absorbed 
in politics ; and the Transcript, while giving consider- 
able space to general literature, discussed political 
questions warmly, and was a positive newspaper. 
Neither of these aimed at being what is styled a 
Family Paper, nor, indeed, desired to be so consid- 
ered, so that the SUNDAY Mornine Times may be 
said to have started with a clear field. 

The opposition to Sunday papers, on account of the 
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day of their publication, had very materially dimin- 
ished in the fifteen years that had elapsed since the 
Dispatch was first published, and the Sunday press 
had open or furtive readers among all classes of the 
community. The TrMEs proposed to recommend itself 
to families which still remained hostile to such publi- 
cations by maintaining a neutral position on exciting 
topics, and by making a special feature of a Religious 
Department, which occupied about a page of each issue. 
This department contained religious news, sketches of 
churches and their pastors, criticisms on church music, 
etc.; and a sermon by some prominent divine was given 
in each number. These were generally phonographi- 
cally reported for the Times, but occasionally fur- 
nished for publication by their authors. They included 
discourses by clergymen of all denominations, no pre- 
ference being given to either. During the six years 
that they were continued, almost every shade of Chris- 
tian opinion—from that of the Priest at the altar to 
that of the Friend on the platform—was about equally 
presented. 

Though giving prominence to this religious depart- 
ment, the publishers of the Times by no means relied 
upon that alone to obtain public favor. General and 
local news, with all the latest telegraphic news, were 
fully given, and care was taken that the literary mat- 
ter should be so diversified as to satisfy the various 
tastes of promiscuous readers. Music and the Drama 
received a full share of attention. The notes and 
criticisms of the SUNDAY TIMEs on those subjects were 
marked by great ability, and received by the public 
as reliable and authoritative. These departments were 
conducted by F. T.S. Darley, a talented, versatile, and 
prolific writer. He included a wide range of serious 
and humorous matter in his extensive contributions 
to its columns. His series of letters from an “Old 
Grumbler”’ are doubtless pleasantly remembered by 
many readers. 

Biographical Sketches, Sketches of History, Record 
of Current Police Matters, Stories, Poetry, ete., with 
regular correspondence from New York; and from 
Washington and Harrisburg during the sessions of 
Congress and the Legislature, all aided in making the 
SunpDAY TIMEs a good readable family paper. His- 
tories of Odd Fellows, of Red Men, and of Knights of 
Pythias were at different times given in its columns, 
and aided in making it popular. Not much attention 
was at this time given to politics. 

The original partnership in this paper lasted but a 
short time. Messrs. Quigg and McAllister withdrew 
very early in its career, leaving Mr. Smith sole pro- 
prietor, under whose editorship and management it 
became both popular and profitable.* 





* RoBERT C. SmitTH is a native of Princeton, N. J., where 
he was born in September, 1818. When but nine years of age 
he entered the office of the New Jersey Patriot, then pub- 
lished by David Borrenstein and edited by Samuel J. Bayard, 
under whose guidance it had become one of the most influen- 
tial papers in New Jersey. In a short time, owing to the 
failure of his first employer, he was engaged by William De 
Hart, to attend a bookstore and circulating library which he 
conducted in connection with the printing business. So pre- 
cocious and attentive was the lad at this tender age, that Mr. 





The TIMEs was, as has been stated, a good readable 
paper, containing a large quantity of interesting and 
diversified matter. It obtained a large circulation and 
fair advertising patronage, and was for several years 
quite profitable. In October, 1869, Joun H. Taccarr 
—who had decided to establish a new Sunday paper in 
Philadelphia—made overtures for its purchase. After 
considerable hesitation, Mr. Smith accepted the offer 
made, and issued his last number of the SunDAy Morn- 
ING TIMEs on the 7th of November of that year. 

On purchasing the paper, Col. Taggart determined 
to reduce the price from five to three cents, and accord- 
ingly he changed the form from an eight-page quarto 
to a four-page folio, the sheet being 24 X 32 inches. 
The style of the heading was also changed. He also 
materially altered its character, throwing spice into 
its columns, and giving special attention to important 
local matters. Indeed, the change was so radical that 
the TIMEs, under its new management, was substan- 
tially a new paper. On introducing it to the public, 
November 14, 1869, the editor said :— 


The political tone of the journal will be independent, but 
never neutral. The service that the proprietor was happily 
able to render the country in the war to put down rebellion, 
may perhaps be not immodestly referred to as some guaran- 
tee that whatever is national, whatever is patriotic, whatever 
is for the greatest good of the people and the land, will at all 
times be earnestly set forth and staunchly defended. In 
state and city politics the paper will be purely independent, 
and will endeavor to deal with all questions that may arise 
so fairly that the merits of both sides will be known and the 
soundest conclusions reached. The payment of the national 
debt in gold will be defended as forming part of the contract. 
It forms a material part of our plan to present all subjects of 
an industrial and economic nature, affecting the interests of 
the state and city, in such a manner that their advantages 
can be fully appreciated, and that the welfare of both city and 
state may be solidly promoted. 





De Hart, who now resides in this city, states that he was able 
to take entire charge of the store and library. Mr. De Hart 
subsequently established the Princeton Courier, which he 
continued about six years. Long before he was of age, Mr. 
Smith went to New York, where he was employed as a com- 
positor on the Herald. He subsequently came to Phila- 
delphia and worked on the Public Ledger in its old office, 
Second and Dock streets, and was considered one of the 
fastest and best compositors in the city. He was for some 
time foreman of the paper, but afterwards entered the job 
office, in which he had charge of the book and pamphlet de- 
partment. Mr. Smith was connected with the Ledger estab- 
lishment over twenty years—from 1840 to 1860. In 1861, he took 
business charge of the Hvening Journal, then “verging to 
decline,” and continued with it until its dying day, in Octo- 
ber, 1863. He then determined to have a paper of his own, 
and established the SUNDAY MorNING TIMEs in the Decem- 
ber following. For many years Mr. Smith took a prominent 
part in Trades Unions, and represented Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union at the three sessions of the National Union, 
held at Chicago, Boston, and Nashville in 1858, 1859, and 1860, 
and in 1862 represented Dubuque Typographical Union in 
New York. He was twice elected president of the National 
Union, and discharged the duties of the office in a manner 
highly creditable to himself and to the Union he represented. 
While president, Mr. Smith was elected to represent the 
Unions of Jackson, Miss., and Grand Rapids, Mich., in that 
body. A vigorous speaker, and possessed of indomitable per- 
severance, he has always been prominent in whatever move- 
ments he has engaged. 
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The SuNDAY MornNING TIMEs, under its new man- | 


| 


agement, received a cordial welcome from the press | 


of the city, and started with a fair display of adver- 
tisements. The articles on the Odd Fellows and the 
Knights of Pythias were continued, and, as might 
have been expected, military affairs received special 
and careful attention. The editorials became short 
and pungent, thus securing the general perusal which 
lengthy leaders fail to obtain. Pleasant, gossipy cor- 
respondence from Washington, Harrisburg, and other 
places, also became a feature in the paper. ‘‘Proven- 
der for Politicians’’—a column of political news and 
gossip—was furnished about election times. The col- 
umn of ‘‘Local Luncheon’’—consisting of one, two, 
and three line items—gives a brief epitome of current 
news and gossip, and is always readable and attractive. 

The first Sunday in September, 1870, the Times 
. opened an attack on Fox’s American Theatre, which 
was for a long time continued with great bitterness. 
The performances at this establishment were of the 
class known as Varieties, and were modeled after those 
of the famous Alhambra of London. The denuncia- 
tions of the TrmMEs were severe and sweeping, includ- 
ing manager, performers, and audience. They usually 
occupied a page of the paper. The effect of this course 
on its circulation was almost magical. It rapidly rose, 
until, on October 9th, the publishers printed receipts 
from the paper-maker and pressman, showing that 
twenty-two thousand copies of the previous number 
were printed. This circulation included four thousand 
copies printed and sold on the streets on Monday—a 
circumstance that we have not met with in the history 
of any other Sunday paper. 

The multitudinous and multifarious articles against 
the ‘‘Shebang’’—which was the mildest term that the 
TIMEs employed in speaking of Fox’s Theatre—were 
astonishingly plain spoken, highly seasoned, and gro- 
tesquely illustrated. They became the town talk; and 
the paper was anxiously sought for. 

On the 11th of September, 1870, the Times widened 
its columns, which had before been quite narrow, thus 
adding about four columns to its size. Under its pre- 
sent management it was originally printed on the press 
of the Saturday Evening Post, but the prosperity that 
followed it during the contest just mentioned, enabled 
the proprietors to purchase a double-cylinder press and 
steam-engine in October, 1870. The paper has since 
been printed on this press. 

The long attack of the SUNDAY Mornina@ TIMEs on 
the “‘Shebang’’ and its manager, finally led to a libel 
suit, which eventuated in the conviction of the pub- 
lishers. But the judgment of the court was expressed 
in the imposition of the nominal fine of one hundred 
and fifty dollars and costs. 

Shortly after purchasing the Times, Col. Teninet 
associated his son, HENRY L. TAGGART, with him in its 





publication. Young Mr. Taggart was instructed in the 
printing business in the office of Westcott & Thomson 
of this city, and afterwards held several positions under 
the Federal government. As a boy, he obtained some 
newspaper knowledge in the office of the Sunday Dis- 
patch, and in that of the Sunday Mercury, when that 
paper was published by Jones & Taggart. This, and 
the experience obtained in governmental employ, he 
turns to good account in the business management of 
the TIMEs. 

JoHN H. TaGGart, the senior proprietor of the 
SuNDAY MoRNING TIMES, is a native of Kent county, 
Md., and was born at Georgetown, January 22, 1821. 
His father died when he was five years old, and at an 
early age his mother brought him to Philadelphia. He 
was but ten years old when he entered the office of 
the old National Gazette, published by William Fry— 
better known among old-time printers as Billy Fry— 
one of the best printers of his time. Here the lad 
became an excellent printer, and remained until Mr. 
Fry relinquished business, when he became employed 
as a compositor on the Public Ledger, and afterwards 
in the job office connected with that establishment. 
In 1849, Mr. Taggart, full of military ardor, com- 
menced the publication of the Pennsyloania Volun- 
teer, in partnership with Lambert W. Holland, but this 
only lasted about six months, when the subscription list 
was merged into that of the City Item. In 1858, Mr. 
Taggart began reporting for the Sunday Mercury, and 
soon extended his field so as to include the Ledger. He 
afterwards became a reporter on 7'he Press, in which 
position he continued until early in 1860, when he pur- 
chased the interest of James P. Magill in the Sunday 
Mercury, in the publication of which he was associated 
with George W. Jones, under the firm-name of Jones 
& Taggart. While a proprietor of the Mercury, Mr. 
Taggart, who had received good military training in 
the volunteer corps of Washington Blues, entered the 
service of the United States, and was elected colonel 
of the Twelfth Regiment of Pennsylvania Reserves 
(Forty-First of the line). In this capacity he served 
with much credit through the Peninsula campaign of 
1861-62, and took part in the battles of Dranesville, 
Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mills, New “Market Cross- 
Roads, and Malvern Hill. After fifteen months’ ser- 
vice, Col. Taggart resigned his position in the army to 
attend to his business interests at home, which had 
become much embarrassed. 

The Sunday Mercury, of which he was part owner, 
had, in his absence, been converted by Mr. Jones into 
a bitter opponent of the war. This fact made a disso- 
lution of the partnership, or a sale, inevitable, and 
Messrs. Jones & Taggart finally disposed of the paper. 
Col. Taggart then returned to the army as correspon- 
dent for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

In 1863, when the government adopted the policy of 
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organizing colored troops, a board of examiners was 
organized whose duty it was to examine applicants 
for commissions as officers of those troops. Of those 
who applied, forty-seven per cent. were rejected for 
incompetency. At that time the prejudice of edu- 
cated officers against colored troops was so great that 
but few of them applied for positions. There then 
existed in Philadelphia a Supervisory Committee for 
Recruiting Colored Regiments, which was supported 
by voluntary contributions amounting in the aggregate 
to over $50,000. This committee opened a Free School 
for Military Tactics, the purpose of which was to give, 
to all who desired commands in colored regiments, such 
instruction as would enable them to pass an examina- 
tion before the government board of examiners. 

The committee selected Col. John H. Taggart for the 
responsible position of chief preceptor of this school, 
in which position he rendered important service. He 
is an excellent drill officer, and his fitness for the posi- 
tion of military preceptor is pointedly evidenced by 
the fact—taken from official reports—that while forty- 
seven per cent. of the general applicants for positions 
in colored troops was found unfit for the service, only 
about four per cent. of those recommended from the 
school over which he presided was rejected by the 
examining board of United States army officers at 
Washington. Upwards of five hundred students from 
this school were commissioned as officers of colored 
troops. 

After this free school was closed for want of funds, 
Col. Taggart opened a private school for officers, which 
he continued until the fall of Richmond closed the war. 
Subsequently he went to Washington, and was corres- 
pondent for several papers. While there, he was ap- 
pointed (Nov. 1, 1865) collector of internal revenue for 
the first district of Pennsylvania, by President John- 
son, succeeding J. Barclay Harding, deceased. This 


appointment was made mainly as a recognition of his - 


services in fitting candidates to command the colored 
troops. But when the President made his famous 
‘‘swing round the circle,”’ those services ceased to be 
a recommendation to him, and Col. Taggart, sharing 
the fate of many others, was removed. His duties as 
collector were faithfully discharged. After his re- 
moval, he again resumed his position as a Washington 
correspondent, and remained in that city until the 
autumn of 1869, when he returned to Philadelphia and 
purchased the SUNDAY MORNING TIMEs. 








EVENING TELEGRAPH. Daily afternoon newspaper. 
Quarto ; six columns; size, 314% x 4linches. Published by 
CHARLES E. WARBURTON, at No. 108 south Third street. 
Price, three cents per copy, or $9.00 per annum. Type 
used: Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed on 
a Hoe six-cylinder rotary press. 

In the latter part of 1863, the Hoening Bulletin was 
the only afternoon newspaper published in Philadel- 
phia. Those which had from time to time contested 
the field with it were unpopular, unremunerative, and 
short-lived. This state of affairs in journalism im- 
pressed J. BARCLAY HARDING with the belief that 
there was room for a new meritorious afternoon paper, 
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and he prevailed on his brother-in-law, CHARLES E. 
WARBURTON, to join him in establishing such a jour- 
nal. Their arrangements being completed, on Mon- 
day, January 4, 1864, they issued the first number of 
the EVENING TELEGRAPH, from its present office, No. 
108 south Third street. It was a seven column folio 
sheet, 24 X 36 inches in size, and was sold at two cents 
a copy, or six dollars a year. The Salutatory very 
modestly stated the ground upon which success was 
hoped for :— 

No newspaper was ever ushered into existence without de- 
claring that a previous want existed for just such a journal. 
To speak thus upon our advent before the public would be 
simple injustice to the several sterling journals with which 
our city is already supplied. . . .. The EVENING TELE- 
GRAPH bases its hopes for a share of public favor upon the 
ground that the rapid growth of Philadelphia in population, 
wealth, and all of those substantial rewards to industry, in- 
telligence, and virtue, will afford support to another after- 
noon journal. .... In our own city, with its outlying 
dependencies, there is but a single afternoon newspaper, 
which, although conducted with singular ability and good 
taste, can hardly satisfy the wide diversity of public opinion 
in a community like ours. At all events, the competition and 
generous rivalry which will henceforth be created, will, we 
trust, be beneficial and healthy in their effects upon existing 
establishments. 

As to the course to be pursued by the new paper, 
the publishers announced that while it would be in- 
dependent in every sense of the word, it would give 
‘a hearty and courageous support to the government 
of the United States in its efforts to execute the laws, 
and to suppress the vile insurrection in its rapidly 
narrowing compass.’’ At that time there was much 
confusion in men’s minds as to what constituted the 
Government. The matter is not yet quite clearly set- 
tled. The TELEGRAPH said, ‘‘ We recognize the Pre- 
sident, his Cabinet, and the other sworn officers under 
them to be ‘the Government,’ and we feel that they 
can and should be trusted.’’ Then comes the saving 
clause—potent as Touchstone’s If—‘‘ unless they shall 
knowingly and willingly fail to perform their duty.”’ 
This raises a question which each independent jour- 
nal always determines for itself. Accordingly we find 
the TELEGRAPH warmly supporting the Government 
of President Lincoln, severely denouncing the Gov- 
ernment of President Johnson, and heartily endorsing 
the Government of President Grant, though latterly 
exercising its independence in criticism on the same. 

Taking its political course as a whole, the EVENING 
TELEGRAPH may be regarded as a Republican jour- 
nal, but it belongs to that class of journals—happily 
steadily increasing—which, while adhering to the prin- 
ciples of a party, does not hesitate to pass judgment on 
the acts of its selected or self-constituted leaders, nor 
feel bound to applaud or defend whatever fools or 
knaves may do in the name of “‘the party.’”’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that during the last seven years 
the TELEGRAPH has often condemned the acts of leg- 
islators, councils, and other departments of the state 
and city governments when in the hands of its politi- 
cal friends, nor that it has several times opposed the 
election of regular nominees of the party whose car- 
dinal principles it advocates. 

The TELEGRAPH was favorably received by the 
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public, and energetic management soon gave it a pro- 
minent place among the newspapers of the city. It 
frequently contained illustrations, which were often 
remarkably fine, and as well presented as is possible 
in a journal printed on ordinary paper at great speed. 
A series of biographical sketches of prominent mili- 
tary men, accompanied by portraits, attracted consid- 
erable attention. In April, 1864, the publishers began 
to issue double sheets on Saturdays, and so continued 
until the 5th of December of that year, when the pre- 
sent quarto form was permanently adopted ; though 
from the 20th to the 28th of that month a double sheet 
of the seven-column paper was issued to make room 
for holiday advertisements. In succeeding years the 
same purpose was attained by issuing an additional 
four pages, making twelve pages in all. 

Under the high prices that prevailed in 1864, it was 
found impossible to publish the paper at two cents, 
and the price was increased to three cents per copy, 
or nine dollars per year. 

On the 29th of October, 1865, James Barclay Hard- 
ing, the original projector of the EVENING TELE- 
GRAPH, died, after a brief illness, of congestion of the 
brain. He was a native of Philadelphia, son of Jesper 
Harding, and twin brother to William W. Harding 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer. He was a journalist 
by birth, education, and taste, being one of a family 
which, for more than forty years, has been prominent 
in the newspaper, printing, and publishing business 
of Philadelphia. His editorial training was obtained 
in his father’s office, and at an early age he showed 
much aptitude for the profession. In 1856, Mr. Hard- 
ing became editor of the Daily Morning Times, and 
in the presidential contest of that year vigorously ad- 
vocated the election of Fremont. The 7imes was an 
outspoken Republican journal before such champion- 


ship was profitable, and it did not live long. Mr. | 


Harding was subsequently clerk of Select Council, and 
afterwards returned to his position on the Inquirer. 
While here, he determined to establish an afternoon 
journal, and prevailed on Mr. Warburton to join him 


in the undertaking and assume control of the business | 
department. Mr. Harding lived to see the TELEGRAPH | 


firmly established, though not in the zenith of the pros- 
perity it has attained, and died at the early age of 
thirty-five, universally and sincerely regretted by all 
with whom he had business or social relations. Many 
eloquent tributes were paid to the memory of one who 
“had a large heart, and could find room in it for the 
manifestation of good feeling to every one.’’ The fol- 
lowing lines are from a poem by Henry B. Hirst :— 
When men like Barclay Harding die, 
Whatever were their earthly errors, 
Death stands between us and the sky, 
Arrayed in thrice his usual terrors ; 
Not phantom-like, but stern and bold, 
Making our very pulses quicken ; 
Our nerves and sinews freeze with cold, 
Our hearts to throb, our blood to thicken. 


The mass will miss him where he walked, 
With all his genial warmth about him; 
But those with whom he moved and talked, 
What will their future be without him ? 

His pleasant smile at morn and eve, 
The beaming eye that moved to laughter ; 
Pass wife, pass child, all left to grieve, 
Until they meet in the Hereafter. 


' Since the death of Mr. Harding, the TELEGRAPH has 
been conducted by Mr. Warburton, who exercises care- 
ful supervision over all that appears in its columns. 

In its editorial and news departments, the EVENING 
TELEGRAPH has kept fully up to the standard of the 
press of this city, and has frequently shown great 
enterprise in supplyiag the public demand for early 
news. It is the only afternoon newspaper in Phila- 
delphia that receives the news of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press. A few examples of its enterprise may 
be here given. 

In August, 1866, a convention was held in Philadel- 
phia having for its purpose the founding of a party to 
support the policy of President Johnson. Delegates 
were present from all the States, and many prominent 
Republicans favored the movement, which seemed 
important, and excited great public interest. The 
meetings were held in a large frame building erected 
on Girard Avenue near Twentieth street, and called 
the Wigwam. This the proprietors of the EVENING 
TELEGRAPH connected with their office by telegraphic 
wires, and were thus able to transmit the proceedings 
of the convention to the public with wonderful quick- 
ness. This was something new in journalism, and did 
| much to establish the reputation of the TELEGRAPH 
| for enterprise. 
| Again, in 1867, it proved worthy of its name. - A 

lottery was set up in Chicago ‘‘for the advancement 
| of American art.’’ The concern was known as the 
| Opera House Art Association.’’ Each subscriber, at 
| five dollars, received an engraving of some kind, and 
| one chance out of two hundred and ten thousand to 
draw one of three hundred and two prizes, the chief 
| of which was the Crosby Opera House at Chicago. It 





| issaid that twenty-seven thousand five hundred tickets 
were sold in Philadelphia, and, of course, a large 
| number of persons were interested in obtaining early 
| news of the drawing, which took place on the after- 
| noon of January 21, 1867. There was a formidable 
| snow blockade that season, but a special correspondent 
| of the EVENING TELEGRAPH succeeded in reaching 
Chicago, and, as the drawing progressed, telegraphed 
the result to that journal. Nine or ten editions of the 
paper were issued in the course of the afternoon, and 
were eagerly bought and read by the immense throng 
gathered in the neighborhood of the office. Philadel- 
phia got sixteen prizes for her twenty-seven thousand 
tickets. 

Another example of promptness on the part of the 
TELEGRAPH was on the occasion of the death of 
Charles Dickens, who died on the evening of the 9th 
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of June, 1870. The news reached here from London 
about ten o’clock on the morning of the 10th. The 
TELEGRAPH was issued at the usual time—two o’clock 
in the afternoon—and contained an excellent sketch 
of the life of the distinguished novelist, together with 
an original review of his literary career, which was 
written at the time by William J. Clark, jr.,* one of 
the editorial corps of that journal. It was not a mere 
eulogy, but an intelligent and judicious estimate of 
the merits and defects of the great author who had 
just passed away. The sketch and review together 
occupied over five columns of the TELEGRAPH. Again, 
on the 27th of March, 1871, when Senator Sumner 
made his famous argument against the annexation of 
San Domingo, it printed the entire speech, which made 
twelve columns of Nonpareil and Agate, on the same 
day. 

Local news is well reported in the TELEGRAPH, and 
matters of local interest receive a fair share of edito- 
rial attention. Its earliest articles were in advocacy 
of the great Sanitary Fair which was held at Logan 
Square in June, 1864. It also bore a prominent part 
in the attack made in the same year upon the “‘ Concert 
Saloons” of the city, which had then reached the cul- 
minating point of gross immorality. In April of that 
year their most demoralizing feature was removed by 
an act of the legislature forbidding the employment of 
girls as waiters. Towards the passage of that act the 
TELEGRAPH contributed at least as much as any news- 
paper in the city. 

In general literature, in criticism, in its financial de- 
partment, etc., this journal has been ably conducted, 
and maintains an enviable position. While the regular 
staff of the paper is as large as custom or necessity 
warrants, the TELEGRAPH is in constant receipt of 
able editorial contributions from occasional writers, 
numbered among whom are several prominent literary 
men, whose leisure and occupations permit them to 
make specialties of certain branches of the current 
discussions of the day.t 





* WILLIAM J. CLARK, jr., the literary editor and musical 
and dramatic critic of the TELEGRAPH, is a native of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. In 1857, he removed to Philadelphia, and exerted 
his artistic taste and skill as a draughtsman and designer 
until the outbreak of the rebellion. He then entered the navy 
as an assistant engineer, remaining in the service until the 
end of the war, when he resigned on account of ill-health. 
Embracing the profession of journalism, he became an as- 
sistant editor of the Sunday Dispatch in 1866, vacating that 
position in September, 1868, to assume his present one on the 
TELEGRAPH. Mr. Clark is a well trained and excellent critical 
writer. He is thoroughly posted in all departments of art and 
literature, and writes not only with energy and clearness, but 
with full knowledge and thorough appreciation. 

+ Among those who have held prominent positions on the 
TELEGRAPH are the late Madame JULIE DE MARGURETTES 
and T. DwiGHT THACHER. Madame de Margurettes, who 
was so well known in the journalism of Philadelphia a few 
years ago, was the first musical, dramatic, and art critic of 
the TELEGRAPH, which position she held at the time of her 
death, in 1866. There have been few persons connected with 
the press of this country who were better qualified by taste 
and culture for such delicate work. 

Mr. Thacher was, for about two years, a leading editorial 
writer on the TELEGRAPH. A graduate of Union College, 





A very important department of journalism which 
is much neglected in many newspaper offices, receives 
most careful attention in that of the EVENING TELE- 
GRAPH. We refer to the collection, collation, and pre- 
servation of information of all kinds that will probably 
be found useful in conducting that journal. The mass 
of matter thus collected is immense, and includes a mul- 
titude of subjects. The index to it contains between 
three and four thousand references, many of which 
refer to matter sufficient for one or two pages of the 
paper. The collection is especially rich in biography, 
and by its aid the TELEGRAPH is able to give full and 
satisfactory obituary notices of all prominent men at 
anytime. Large portions of this material are kept con- 
stantly in the most available shape—already in type— 
awaiting the opportunity for use. This was the case 
with the obituaries of the late Admiral Farragut and 
Thaddeus Stevens, elaborate and detailed sketches of 
whom, exceeding a full page each, had been in type for 
some months previous to their deaths. AJ] this matter 
is arranged in the most systematic manner, being filed, 
docketed, and indexed, so that any part of it is imme- 





Schenectady, and an accomplished scholar, he had been 
schooled to journalism in the early days of the history of 
Kansas; and when Quantrell sacked the town of Lawrence, 
he was the publisher and proprietor of the Republican, a 
journal which he revived as a daily in 1868, and which is now 
one of the leading organs of its party in that State. 

J. LUTHER RINGWALT, who has been a leading editorial 
writer on the TELEGRAPH for nearly four years, is a native of 
Lancaster, Pa., and a veteran journalist and printer. He 
entered a printing-office at an early age, and at seventeen 
became connected with the Monroe (Pa.) Democrat, of which 
he was proprietor and publisher from 1846 to 1853. Removing 
to Philadelphia subsequently, he held positions in the United 
States Mint and Custom House for a time, and for several 
years was an editorial writer on the old Pennsylvanian. He 
afterwards became one of the principal editors of The Press, 
with which he remained in connection for some years, and 
in January, 1868, became associated with the TELEGRAPH. 
Mr. Ringwalt recently edited the American Encyclopedia of 
Printing. This isan elaborate and most important contri- 
bution to typographical literature, and is fast becoming de- 
servedly popular. As a general newspaper writer, he holds 
a high place, which has been gained by many years of con- 
scientious service in his profession. His great familiarity 
with the political issues of the past as well as of the present, 
and especially his complete mastery of the tariff question, 
give him rank among the most successful journalists of the 
city. 

EDWARD J. SWARTZ, a native of Buffalo, N. Y., is the pre- 
sent city editor of the TELEGRAPH, with which he has been 
connected since December, 1866, except during the year 1870. 
Until the summer of 1868, he was connected with the local 
department as a reporter. He then became news editor, re- 
signing that position, at the close of 1869, to assume the city 
editorship of The Age. In January, 1871, he returned to the 
TELEGRAPH, as city editor. Mr. Swartz is one of the most 
accomplished phonographic reporters in the city. 

GEORGE W. ALLEN, the present news editor of the TELE- 
GRAPH, is a Philadelphian by birth, and commenced his 
journalistic career on the Morning Post, as dramatic critic 
and editorial writer. He became connected with the TELE- 
GRAPH in December, 1869, and in addition to his discriminat- 
ing and creditable labors in the news department, has fre- 
quently contributed original matter to its columns. The 
series of entertaining ‘“‘ Dramatic Sketches,” now appearing 
in the paper, and which are generally copied throughout the 
country, are from his pen. 
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diately available whenever needed. For this rare trea- 
sure, thus accessible, the TELEGRAPH is indebted to 
the labors of Mr. Ambruster, now its associate editor, 
whose remarkable industry, coupled with his ability 
as a writer, makes him a most valuable member of the 
profession to which he is devoted.* 

One feature of the EVENING TELEGRAPH which dis- 
tinguishes it from the other newspapers of this. city, is 
its daily reproduction of from three to six columns of 
editorials from the prominent journals of other cities. 
These are judiciously and impartially selected, without 
reference to the predilections of the journal in which 
they appear. Thus the reader has before him, on-a 
single page, the gist of the various opinions held by 
different parties on all current topics of public interest. 
The World and the Tribune, the Times and the Sun, 
the Leader and the Citizen, here present their antago- 
nistic certainties side by side, and the seeker for truth 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that it lies before 
him, and that all he has to do is to pick it out. 

This feature was introduced shortly after the paper 
was started, and for some time articles were copied 
from the New York papers only, and grouped under 
the heading of ‘‘Spirit of the New York Press.’”’ After- 
wards the title was changed to “Spirit of the Press,” 
and able editorials on interesting topics are now taken 
from all sources, and always duly credited. 

The TELEGRAPH has also been fortunate in the 
early reproduction of remarkable articles which ap- 
pear abroad; such, for example, as the “Battle of 
Dorking,”’ which was first given to the Philadelphia 
public through its columns. Early in 1866, it began 
the publication of ‘‘Our Saturday Night Supper Table 
Series,’’ which appeared weekly, and was for a long 
time an attractive feature of its columns. It consisted 
of humorous and satirical sketches, clever burlesques 
on current local occurrences, etc., and was illustrated 
with rough but often amusing silhouettes by its editor, 
David Seattergood. On one occasion he gave what 
purported to be the maiden speech of the Hon. John 
Morrissey. It was amusingly absurd, yet it found its 
way into an English journal as a veritable example of 
the degeneracy of the United States Congress, and 
excited the commiseration of our gentle elder cousins. 

Altogether it may be said that the EveNtne TELE- 
GRAPH is an excellent and enterprising newspaper, 
which distinguishes itself from its contemporaries by 
giving a large amount of selected matter of high merit 
which its readers would not otherwise possess, and 


* WATSON AMBRUSTER, who has seen the longest service 
of all the present attachés of the TELEGRAPH, is a native of 
Philadelphia. After graduating at the University of Michi- 
gan, in 1862, he studied law, and in 1865 was admitted to the 
bar in Chicago, Ills. He became connected immediately, 
however, with the Chicago Republican, then just established, 
but soon after removed to New York, where he was engaged 
as assistant editor of the Citizen, then published by General 
Halpine (“Miles O'Reilly”). In June, 1866, he returned to 
Philadelphia, and was engaged as a reporter on the TELE- 
GRAPH, becoming soon after city editor, and subsequently 
news editor and musical and dramatic critic. Since Septem- 
ber, 1868, Mr. Ambruster has filled the position of associate 
editor. He is a graceful and attractive writer, and is highly 
respected by his professional brethren. 





this without interfering with a full report of the news 
of the day, or a fair discussion of current topics. It is 
in a very prosperous condition, with a large circulation, 
and presents a goodly display of advertisements. 

Mr. Warburton, the present publisher, was originally 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and his first newspaper 
experience was in starting this journal. Though then 
entirely unacquainted with newspaper publishing, his 
training enabled him quickly to grasp its details, and 
he brought to the new enterprise those business quali- 
ties which are so necessary to success and so often 
wanting in the journalist, however clever he may be 
in his profession. The successful career of the EVEN- 
ING TELEGRAPH is largely due to his tact, discrimina- 
tion, industry, and energy. 
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WINDOW LOVE. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 





ALAS! the flames of an unhappy lover 

About my heart and on my vitals prey; 

I’ve caught a fever that I can’t get over— 
Over the way! 


I’ve gazed too often, till my heart’s as lost 

As any needle in a stack of hay: 

Crosses belong to Love—and mine is crossed— 
Over the way! 


I cannot read or write, or thoughts relax ; 

Of what avail Lord Althorp or Earl Gray? 

They cannot ease me of my window-tax— 
Over the way! 


Even on Sunday my devotions vary, 
And from St. Bennet Fink they go astray 
To dear St. Mary Overy—the Mary 

Over the way! 


But how to breathe to her my deep regards, 

Or ask her for a whispered yea or nay, 

Or offer her my hand—at thirty yards— 
Over the way! 


Cold as the pole she is to my adoring ; 

Like Captain Lyon at Repulse’s Bay, 

I meet an icy end to my exploring— 
Over the way! 
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THE PRESS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


LovEL.’s Canadian Dominion Directory for 1871 
shows the following totals of all periodical publications 
in the several provinces of British America :— 


GG vind nc Socaw ess lhciiccceditsbiiece's 255 
QOS vc cinin sd ececedsickascccbeccccsssesss 96 
Were Rati iiins i cise esc ecteeatiniein 37 
Weet OMI sis ici cic icccdendeteSintas 34 
Wem bi woo 6 ici ddcdesvocesicbiess 15 
Prince Edward Island ................00 10 

TN: canchschbuncdiedpneindane 447 


Of the above, forty-three are daily, twenty-three tri- 
weekly, sixteen semi-weekly, three hundred and six 
weekly, twelve semi-monthly, forty-five monthly, one 
bi-monthly, and two quarterly. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Let Me Rest. 


WE find the following lines im a collection of Mad Litera- 
ture. It is there stated that they were written by one whom 
madness has made his own:— 


Brothers, I have done my best; 
Iam weary, let me rest; 

After striving long to gain 

Little good but mickle pain— 

After striving long to gain, 

Baffled, yet to struggle fain— 

Let me rest: but lay me low 
Where the wayside roscs blow, 
Where the little daisies grow; 
Where the breeze-bowed poplars nod, 
Where the old woods worship God; 
Where the wedded plover sings, 
Near the riv’let’s rushy springs. 





Editing a Newspaper. 


WE never could see the virtue of the boast which is so often 
made by the papers and magazines, that so large a portion 
of their pages is original. Such originality is often main- 
tained to the detriment of the paper. The best exchanges 
of our acquaintance are by no means those which have the 
greatest amount of original matter. There is more of edito- 
rial tact and talent required to make proper and practical 
selections, than is put in requisition by the production of the 
vaunting original papers, who seem to consider originality as 
the only requisite for a good periodical. A good newspaper 
is always dependent upon other resources than its own. And 
the boast of a periodical that it is entirely original, is too 
often like the boast of a library if it should claim to have 
the production of only one author.—EXCHANGE. 





Silence. 


THERE is a silence where hath been no sound, 

There is a silence where no sound may be, 

In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 

Or in wide desert where no life is found, 

Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hushed, no life treads silently, 

But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 

That never spoke, over the idle ground: 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where man hath been, 

Though the dun fox or wild hyzna calls, 

And owls, that flit continually between, 

Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan— 

There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone.—Hoop. 


——_____e@<e 
The Sense of Guilt. 


THE atheist may speculate, and go on speculating till he is 
brought up by annihilation; he may then return to life, and 
reason away the difference between good and evil; he may 
even go further, and imagine to himself the perpetration of 
the most atrocious acts; and still he may eat his bread with 
relish, and sleep soundly in his bed; for his sins, wanting, as 
it were, substance, having no actual solidity to leave their 
traces in his memory, all future retribution may seem to him 
a thing with which, in any case, he can have no concern. 
But let him once turn his theory to practice, let him make 
crime palpable, in an instant he feels its hot impress on his 
soul. Then it is that what may happen beyond the grave 
becomes no matter of indifference; and, though his reason 
may seem to have proved that death is a final end, then 
comes the question, What does his reason know of death? 
Then, last of all, the little word ¢/, swelling to a fearful size, 
and standing at the outlet of his theories, like a relentless 
giant, ready to demolish his conclusions.—ALLSTON. 





Sir WALTER SCOTT: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. By R. SHEL- 
TON MACKENZIE. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1871. 
12mo. pp. 488. 

Tuis volume, like nearly all that appears from Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s pen, is most agreeable and instructive. The events 
in Sir Walter Scott’s career have been often told—fully and 
admirably by Lockhart—but never before so pleasantly. Vol- 
umes have been written on his works, but rarely with such 
thorough appreciation as is displayed by the author of this 
story of his life. He sought to make this biography “full but 
not diffuse, reliable as well as popular,” and few will dispute 
that he has fully succeeded. It will make the personal his- 
tory of the great novelist—to whom Washington Irving gave 
the higher title of “golden-hearted man’’—better and more 
widely known than before. We regret that we have not 
space to speak fully of this admirable work. 


ESSAI SUR LES GRAVURES CHIMIQUES EN RELIEF. Par MotT- 

TEROZ, Ouvrier Imprimeur Typographe. Paris, 1871. 

In view of the removal of many of the legal burdens which 
have hitherto oppressed typography in France, M. Motteroz, 
an enthusiastic lover of his profession, foresees a great and 
rapid progress in the art. As one of the best means of produc- 
ing future excellence, he calls the attention of typegraphers 
to the recent experimental researches in chemical engraving. 
Photo-engraving, or the chemical engraving in relief of the 
object produced by the camera-obscura, indicates, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, the method by which engravings in relief can 
be produced so rapidly and cheaply as to become immensely 
advantageous to letter-press printing. Two very fine illustra- 
tions of photo-engraving by MM. Yoes and Barret, and by 
M. Lefman, are presented as specimens of the success already 
reached in this branch of art. The author constantly con- 
siders his subject with the interest of a practical printer, and 
has with indefatigable labor gathered from many sources the 
accounts of the different methods which have been used to 
produce such results, and offers many of the recipes and 
formulas which have been practically tested. 

A large portion of this work had appeared as a series of 
articles in L’ Imprimerie, before its suspension through the 
war, and, with some emendations and additions, they now 
form a neat pamphlet of eighty pages octavo. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK. SKETCHES OF ITS SCENERY, WATERS, 
AND History. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and Haffel- 
finger, 1871. Square 12mo. pp. 159, 

FEELING proud of our noble Park, which stretches over 
three thousand acres of meadow, upland, lawn, rocky ravine, 
and sparkling waters, we rejoice at the appearance of this 
beautiful volume, which contains much valuable information 
in regard to the many places of historic interest embraced 
in its bounds. No Philadelphian should be without a copy 
of this work. It is profusely illustrated, and strangers visit- 
ing the Park will better appreciate its beauties if they avail 
themselves of the interesting information contained in its 
pages, and can carry to their homes faithful representations 
of many of its points of striking interest. They can obtain 
the work of the publishers, No. 819 Market street, or at Bel- 
mont Mansion, in the Park. 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 
..-COLERIDGE and Holcropt were disputing which was the 
best—Man as he was, or Man as he is to be. “Give me,” said 
Lamb, ‘‘ Man as he is not to be.” 


...IT was Coleridge who said of a schoolmaster, who was 
fond of applying the birch, that it was lucky for the cheru- 
bims who carried him to heaven that they were all head and 
wings. 

...A GALLANT, whose pleasures were becoming too expen- 
sive, announced to his chére amie, one evening, that there- 
after he could make her a present only every other time. 
“Then, my love,” said she, ‘‘come only every other time.” 
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(\RIGINAL PANCIFVL DONCBPTION. 


PATENT PENDING. GREAT PRIMER WHITE CROOK 18 A, 20 a—$6.15 


ENTERPRISING LETTER POUNDERS 
Meeling Priniers’ Demands 
Multiplication of Varieties of Gracetal Forms of ihe Baglish Alphabet 
(iher Characiers in Aclive Preparation 
1234567890 


Two-Lin —$7.10 


HSbICATE AND UBSIRABLE 
Solid Cenires 
Harmonious Modern Typographical Lesigns 
Fanlasii¢c and Aiiraciive Crooks 
(234567890 
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AGATE ANTIQUE, No. 4. 36 A, 70 a—$3.30 
GREAT NATURAL BEAUTIES OF FAIRMOUNT PARE 
Comprising Three Thousand Acres 
The most Extensive and Attractive among the Pleasure Grounds of Europe and America 
Belmont, George’s Hill, Chamouni, Solitude, Sedgeley, Point Prospect 


Minton ANTIQUE, No. 4. 36 A, 70 a—$4.00 
SPACIOUS PAVILIONS FOR GENEROUS REFRESHMENT 
Sumptuous Turtle Dinners of Ancient Fishermen of the State in Schuylkill 
Catfish and Coffee, Spring Chickens and Waffles 


BrREVIER ANTIQUE, No. 4, 36 A, 70 a—$4.25 
ROMANTIC WISSAHICKON SCENERY 
Cascades, Rocky Ravines, Uplands, Meadows, Lawns, Open Fields 
Exceedingly Picturesque Green and Wooded Islands 


BovurGeEois ANTIQUE, No. 4. 36 A, 70 a—$4.55 


CHILDREN’S PARK NUTTING EXCURSION 
Buoyant Scholars Impatiently Awaiting the Annual Merry-Making 
Towering Walnut and Chestnut Trees at Chamouni 


LonG PRIMER ANTIQUE, No. 4. 25 A, 52 a—#4.50 
HISTORIC LEMON HILL MANSION 
Resort of the Statesmen, Jurists, and Heroes of the Revolution 
Clustering Mementos of Patriotic Forefathers 


Pica AnTIQueE, No, 4. 25 A, 32 a—$4.50 


FRAGRANT TROPICAL FLOWERS 
Systematic Arrangement of Variegated Shrubbery 
Splendid Collection at George’s Hill 











COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GREAT PRIMER ANTIQUE, No. 4. 


LANSDOWNE CONCOURSE 
: Smooth Drives 
Blooded Horses, Stylish Equipages 


WO-LINE Pica ANTIQUE, No. A, 20 a—$7.05 


CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 
Rustic Bridges 
Fountains of Spring Water 


LAUREL HILL — 
Peaceful 
North of Hast Park 


STATUARY 
Hmbellishment 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Cco., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 
(full count), ready for use. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 























SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. (Fancy MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILL-HEADS. | Are ruled, cut, and put “Pp with the same care 
12 1b. | 14 1b. | 16 1b. | 141». 1 as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. .| $4.40 $5.00) $5.60 $5.50 1 | 9 8 6 4 |8toDemy 
4 - by ‘es ** ..| 280} 2.60) 2.90) 2.80) To Cap|To Cap To Cap | To Cap| To Oap| (34 Note) 
~6 ie ™ = “ ..| 1,60) 1.80) 2.00) 1.90) | 
8 «Long Fold only....... 1.25, 1.40; 1.60 1,50 | $1.12 | $1.40 $1.50 | $1.85 | $2.70); $2.25 




















4 The above prices are for single 2000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.— First quality papers. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 Ib, Note. 








5 lb. Note. | 6lb. Note. | 8 Ib. Packet Note. 








Per Ream. . . $2.75 $3.25 | $3.75 $1.38 | $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 
IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Luvelopes, Printers’ Garis autd Blanks, Patent Gags aud Piection Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@& 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department, of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Rubep PAPBR FOR RooKs oR RLANKS 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies ; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-~BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t@ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 


The Press of Philadelphia in 1870-71. 


WITH AN 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 





By EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





It is proposed to publish, in book form, the articles now appearing in THE Proor-SHEET 





under the title of The Press of Philadelphia in 1870-’71. 

They will be preceded by an Historical Introduction giving an account of the Newspaper 
Press of this city from its beginning in 1719 to the present time. In addition to the ordinary 
sources of information for the preparation of this Introduction, the author will have access to 
several valuable private collections of material specially bearing on the subject. With these 
advantages, it is hoped that a faithful and not unattractive picture of the Rise and Progress of 
Journalism in Philadelphia will be presented. 

The work will be produced in the highest style of the typographic art, and illustrated with 
between thirty and forty full-page portraits of editors and publishers, which will be engraved, 
lithographed, or photographed, according to the support which these proposals receive. It 
will also contain the reduced fac-similes of newspaper headings which accompany the articles in 
THE Proor-SHEET. The text will make between 250 and 300 pages. The binding will be 
substantial and elegant. 

Neither trouble nor expense will be spared to make the work creditable to American 
Typography, so that it shall be a desirable addition to any collection of fine books. At the 
same time, the author will use his best endeavors to make the contents of the volume attractive 
to all who are interested in the history of journalism. 

A work of this character cannot obtain a large circulation, nor can a general sale be relied 
on to meet the large outlay that will be required to produce it in the best style. The publication 
of it will be undertaken if a sufficient number of copies are subscribed for to assure the author 
against pecuniary loss. 

The price of the book, to subscribers only, will be TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. 

Specimen pages may be obtained at the Bookstore of Messrs. JoHN PeninGToN & Son, 
No. 127 South Seventh Street, or will be sent to any address on application to 


EUGENE H. MUNDAY, 
705 JAYNE ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Subscriptions from the following gentlemen, received up to October 6th, are thankfully 
acknowledged :— 





JOSEPH ALEXANDER. 
B. W. ANDREWS. 

W. W. BATEs. 
Tuomas H. BELCHER. 
M. F. BENERMAN. 
HoRACE BINNEY. 
Gero. H. BoKER. 

J. G. L. Brown. 

JOHN M. CARSON. 
JosEPH R. CHANDLER. 
8S. C. CoLLins. 

Jay COOKE. 

Wm. C. Connor, New York. 


Davis & ELVERSON (3 copies). 
TxHeEO. L. DE VINNE, New York. 


Wm. L. DRANE. 

A. J. DREXEL. 

HOWELL Evans. 

RoBertT EVERETT (2 copies). 


FITZGERALD & Co. 

JOHN F. GRAFF (2 copies). 
Wo. H. FLITCRAFT. 
CHARLES M. GALLAGHER. 
Louis A. GopEy. 

NATHAN S. HALEs. 


Wo. W. HARDING (5 copies). 


E. J. HINcKEN. 

Hoox’s SMELTING Co. 
J. W. Hurr. 

Gro. W. HUNTER. 
Cuas. E. JOHNSON. 
HoRATIO GATES JONES. 
THoMAS MACKELLAR. 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
ALEx. M’LEESTER. 
Wm. MEESER. 

R. S. MENAMIN. 

JOSEPH MONIER. 


M. RicHARDS MUCKELE. 

JOEL MUNSELL, Albany (3 copies). 
ANDREW OVEREND. 

JAMES PAGE. 

LEWIS PELOUZE. 

Wm. S. PRICE. 

Pusiic Lrprary, Boston, Mass. 
J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 

ScHoo. & BLAKELY (5 copies). 
RoGER SHERMAN. 

JouN D. Stockton. 

Henry L. TAGGART. 

JOHN H. TAGGART. 

FRANK VALLEE. 

Cuas. E. WARBURTON (3 copies). 
J. HENRY WILSON. 

S. N. WINsLOw. 

FRANCIS WOODRUFF. 


Additional subscriptions will be acknowledged in future numbers of The Proof-Sheet. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY'S 


MIA Der SLA. 


cinting Ink Warks. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 8. E. Corner Tenth & Lombard Sts. 





400138 PIOD 69 ON “TOIUZIO WHOA MAIN 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink.......... per Ib. .$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 | Red, for posters..........0++00 per Ib. 50 ets., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50 
ORE EOE OEE” ees 00 etn. ks Se  .. . .;  \ eccenceptamsctany (1 00etd 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink “ ...... 75 ets., $1.00, $2.00 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue... “  .........esees $1.50, $2.00 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink..... wT i pacenpeedee 30 cts., 40 cts. Ultramarine Blue............. SAsS ddponvcesees 50 cts., 75 ets. 
Book and Fine Book Ink....... © vegbanedee 50 cts., 75 cts. | Green, for posters ............. gt foe 50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00 
TERE OWS BO vs cawesnccccccce O  cegéateveanasenene 30 cts. | Green, Fine Lightand Dark... “* ........e.se00. $1.50, $2.00 
News and Poster Ink........... “ ,..14 cts., 20 ets., 25 cts. Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange “ Tee pesedebbeuace $1.50, $2.00 
PeONbete VaTGIR. ....cccccicces He concyosesntatee | MOMOWT SOP OREs.ccsctacdact 3% scksiveosanece 75 cts., $1.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish...... er Oil... .0.senst $2.50 to $3.50 | Gold Size—White or Gold Color * OF eebicewalae Gael $1.00, $2.00 
" | Tints of SR GRARGA:.. cascnteae cdcccisad $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
COLORED INKS. | Brown and Sienna Inks....... _ SPIES $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Camenins TOs. oid. oiiccckicosiss DOOCE ii cvecindeu $1.00, $2. 
PONE Sov tiga aces ctessteons eee 50 ets., $1.50, $2.00 | LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES, 
oe Debecunes netdlbakiaeca eS $5.00, $10.00 | Lithographic Inks............. per Ib... .$2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
MI 6 isso gh cnnbbetbasedesan ee mike Ka $3.00, $5.00, $10.00 Lithographic Varnish......... chee cba .-60 cts. to 80 cts. 
BSE, BOP POPC i osincccdeespeccs Ts éneeeineporaea $2.00, $2.50 | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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Collins & M’Leester, Type Founders, No, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 








